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PICTURE OF MILANESE MADONNA PURCHASED 


Almost from obscurity Milan and 
the Lombard region came _ into 
prominence artistically only at the 
end of the fifteenth century. Unlike 
Florence and Siena with their great 
traditions, Milan had been hamp- 
ered by eclecticism which prevented 
originality and individuality. In 
the fourteenth century Milanese 
painting was Giottesque. Later on 
Pisanello was humbly followed. 
The country itself seemed to lack 
artistic leaders, although with no 
dearth of artists. The people were 
wealthy, loving splendor and the 
display of luxury. And so that 
which was pretty seemed to please, 
rather than that which was beauti- 
ful, the material in preference to the 
spiritual. 

At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, artists were begin- 
ning to settle about Milan, having 
come from Brescia and Vincenza. 
Vincenzo Foppa drew the attention 
of the artistic world to Milan. At 
first following in line with the 
Pisanello tradition, he later devel- 
oped his own style. The work of 
others whom he inspired, such as 
Leonardo, may well be compared 
with the greatest of the Florentine, 
Venetian and Sienese. 

Foppa painted the “Madonna and 
Child” here reproduced, which is 
now in the permanent collection of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. It 
shows the love of the ornate, perhaps 
an inspiration from Pisanello. The 
ample and beautiful figures and the 


parapet, recall the work of Gio- 
vanni Bellini. Similar niches were 
often used by Mantegna. ‘These 
earlier men, like Bramante, were a 
help to Foppa, the latter in details 
of architecture. He showed his 
greatness, however, by taking only 
the good, assimilating it, and using 
what he had found merely as a solid 
foundation for his original creative- 
ness. 

The artist was born in Brescia 
sometime between 1425 and 1430. | 
The Anonimo calls him Vincenzo 
Vecchio, because of the great age to 
which he lived. The date of his 
death is now ordinarily given as 
between May, 1515, and October, 


-1516. He has also been called Vin- 


cenzo di Zoppa. The first record 
which we definitely have is 1456, in 
which he is mentioned as a citizen 
of Brescia. The same year he seems 
to have gone to Pavia with his 
family, where he remained at inter- 
vals until 1468. In 1459-60 he was 
employed by Francesco Sforza for 
decoration in Milan. In 1461 he 
was at Genoa working on frescoes 
which he never completed, return- 
ing to Pavia, where once was the 
signed and dated picture in the 
Church of the Carmine, now lost. 
There is very little of his work about 
Milan, but a number of examples in 
Pavia, in the department of Luguria, 
and in Genoa, where he was decora- 
ting a chapel from 1469 to 1471. 
It was formerly thought that he 
died about 1492 following commis- 
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sions in Pavia, after the year 1474. 
Bernard Berenson, in his cata- 
logue of Foppa’s work, mentions 
thirty examples, a goodly number of 
which are madonnas. His_ best 
work is of Saint Sebastian in the 
Brera, Milan, and six panels of the 
altarpiece at Santa Maria de Cas- 
tello at Savona, painted in 1489. 
He has been rated as second only 
to Giovanni Bellini and Mantegna 
in Northern Italy. The latter was 
the giant who brought to Venice a 
new life, initiating the Golden Age 
of her Renaissance. Naturalism and 
strong coloring are characteristic of 
both men. He is also reminiscent 
of Bellini in his reds, gold, unctuous 
black and French gray. His work 


is not so clearly Venetian in the- 


types themselves as in their poise 
and relationship to each _ other. 
They are graceful and_ beautiful, 
but monumental. 

The architraves are a cool gray, 
the walls and Virgin’s halo pome- 
granate red with linear designs in 
gold. The Virgin’s cloak and head- 
dress are black. Christ’s rayed 
nimbus is a linear design in gold. 


The flesh is slightly warm ivory, but 
without the life of the figures by 
Bellini. The cloak may have been 
a deep blue, of which traces seem 
still evident. 

The upper part of the picture is 
in gold, with the following inscrip- 
tion, in part now destroyed: ‘Tota 
pulcra es, amica mea, et macula non 
est in te” (“Thou art all beautiful, 
well beloved, and there is no sin in 
thee.”’) About the halo of the Virgin 
is inscribed, ““Maria Mater dei me- 
mento me Maria” (‘““Mary Mother 
of God, remember me, Mary’’). On 
her pale, light red dress at the neck 
is written, ““Mater.”’ It was in the 
fifteenth century that the cult of 
the Virgin was again gaining strength 
as in the early Byzantine Period. 

This madonna has the robustness, 
the concentration and unity of one 
who has thought, who has given 
significance and is emphasizing a 
message. Like primitive work it 
has a sincerity and frankness that 
is more wholesome than the pretti- 
ness and affectation of later day 
painters. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN,” BY FRANZ HALS 
RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


This important example of Franz Hals has been optioned by the Arts 
Commission in the hope that some means will be found 
to acquire it for the Permanent Collection. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NEEDED FOR PURCHASE FUND 


The Institute is facing a serious 
problem, the burden of which it 
would like the people to share. The 
obligation of our purchases made in 
Europe last summer is only partially 
defrayed. There is still a deficit of 
about $25,000 to be raised. In addi- 
tion to this we have had an oppor- 
tunity to secure an excellent example 
of Franz Hals at a very moderate 
price, and this picture we have op- 


tioned, hoping that someone in De- 
troit interested in the progress of 
the Institute will present it. 

When the recent accessions ac- 
quired in Europe last summer under 
very favorable conditions were 
put on exhibition in February, we 
placed our problem frankly before 
the people, and our appeal received 
some generous responses. ‘The 
Founders Society purchased the 
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terra cotta sculpture, “Saint John 
the Baptist” by Bartolommeo Bel- 
lano, and the terra cotta relief in 
polychrome, “Madonna and Child” 
of the della Robbia school. From 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Webber 
we received the gift of the X VI Cen- 
tury Italian cabinet and cupboard 
which are reproduced in this number 
of the Bulletin. Mr. Ralph H. 
Booth presented the Venetian bap- 
tismal font and the “Portrait of a 
Lady” by Nicolas Elias. We again 
appeal to our readers to make other 
gifts from this exhibit in order that 
we may clear up our indebtedness. 
The collection includes paintings, 
sculpture, furniture and other ob- 
jects of decorative handicraft, rang- 
ing in price from three hundred to 
twelve thousand dollars. 

The “Portrait of a Woman” by 
Franz Hals is a fine example of the 
middle period of the master. It is 
published in Hofstade de Groot’s 
book, ““Dutch Masters of the XVIT 
Century” (No. 380); in Dr. Valen- 
tiner’s book on Franz Hals (No. 
118); and in Dr. Wilhelm Bodes’ 
book on Franz Hals (No. 157). It 
was sold from the collection of 
Baron Von Oppenheim at Cologne 
in 1918 and is strongly recommended 


ACCESSIONS IN THE 


The Department of Prints has 
received two notable additions in 
the etchings of Whistler and Zorn, 
the Whistlers being chosen by Mr. 
Fitz Roy Carrington, while the 


for purchase by both Dr. Valentiner 
and Dr. Bode. The Institute has 
no example of this very significant 
master, and opportunities such as 
this to secure his works are very 
rare. 

A deficit is not an uncommon 
factor to be reckoned with in the 
operation of American museums. 
Even such wealthy institutions as 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts have to make up by subscrip- 
tion large sums each year, to pay 
their running expenses. Our appeal 
for funds is for the sole purpose of 
acquiring for the Institute beautiful 
objects of art which will forever 
enrich the lives of the people of our 
city and will remain as a permanent 
testimonial of the generosity and 
interest of the donor. 

On the eve of beginning the new 
building for the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, the people of the City of 
Detroit should take a very personal 
interest in the building up of the 
collections to be housed in that 
beautiful setting. The Secretary 
will be pleased to consult with those 
who are able and willing to assist 
in the museum’s problem. 


>. H. B. 


PRINT DEPARTMENT 


Zorns were purchased by Mr. Ralph 
H. Booth during his visit abroad. 

Whistler is represented by four of 
his English plates—Millbank, Bil- 
lingsgate, The Little Putney, Hurl- 
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XVI CENTURY ITALIAN CABINET 
GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD H. WEBBER 


ingham, and by two of the French 
set—-Bibi Valentine, and En Plein 
Soleil. 

Billingsgate was praised even by 
Hamerton, who was always reluct- 
ant to admit Whistler’s mastery. 

The charm of the English village 
and the mystery of the Thames were 
favorite themes with Whistler, and 
with his deep understanding of the 
value of the perfect line, he records 
their beauty in these etchings. 

“All of Whistler’s work was per- 
fect,” says his. most enthusiastic 
biographer, and in all of his etchings 
we feel his power to suggest, with 
the skill of the master technician, a 
beauty beyond that which he pre- 
sents. 

Zorn, a son of the people, took up 


etching as a relaxation, and finds in 
the protrayal of the folk and life of 
his native land, the highest expres- 
sion of his skill. 

In the Guitar Player, The Swan, 
Dalviror, and the Dance at Gops- 
mor, he reveals, with his direct and 
incisive line, his joy in life, and in 
the physical beauty of the sturdy 
peasants about him; and with his 
brilliant rendering of light, his deep 
love of nature. 

We have Zorn’s power of charac- 
terization in his portraits of Ver- 
laine, Mona, his mother—which has 
the majesty that Rembrandt gave 
old age—and in Olga Bratt, King 
Oscar II, Princess Ingeborg, his Self 
Portrait, Taft, St. Gaudens, Vicke 
and Gulli. I. W. 
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XVI CENTURY ITALIAN CUPBOARD 
GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD H. WEBBER 


AVI CENTURY CABINET AND CUPBOARD 


Among the first to respond to the 
Institute’s plea for funds with which 
to complete the purchase of the 
group of Renaissance paintings, 
sculpture, and furniture, mention of 
which has been made in previous 
numbers of the Bulletin, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Webber, who 
have purchased and presented to the 
Institute the carved cabinet and 
cupboard that were included in this 
group of art objects. 

These two interesting pieces are 
products of the Renaissance, that 


period in the history of art when the 
creative impulse was supreme, and 
when ideas were marked by origin- 
ality and spontaneity, producing a 
natural, joyous and free expression 
that will forever mark this period as 
a Golden Age of achievemen 
this not only in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, but in all the 
crafts. 

The classic spirit, which effected 
so great a change in architecture, 
was reflected also in the form and 
ornamentation of the furniture, 
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which closely followed the lead of 


architecture, reproducing classic ~ 


carvings, columns and pilasters. 
The liberal patronage bestowed 
on the decorative arts encouraged 
the development of furniture design 
and execution by the most promi- 
nent craftsmen and artists of the 
period, and we find no less men than 
Raphael, the Della Robbias, Andrea 
Palladio, and Brunelleschi, furnish- 
ing models for the carving and 
design of cabinets, credences and 
cassoni. During the XVI Century 
carving assumed prime importance 
in the matter of ornament, and in 
order to strengthen the simple force 
of relief, which now replaced the 
artificial brilliancy of blue and ver- 
milion, the coarse-fibred oak was 
replaced by the finer woods, such as 
walnut, which was better adapted 
to the delicacy of touch required. 
The cabinet, which was one of the 
most important pieces of furniture 
in the homes of this period, used for 
the safe keeping of jewels and other 
valuables, originated in Italy about 
the first of the XVI Century. It 
represented an evolution brought 
about by the necessities of con- 
venience, in its rudimentary form 
being little more than an oblong 
box, small enough to stand on a 
table or chair, filled with drawers 


and closed with doors. As the 
Renaissance became general, these 
early forms gave place to larger, 
more elaborate and more architec- 
tural pieces, like the one presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Webber. 

This piece is in the Bambocci 
style and has a carved cornice and 
frieze. At the four sides are carved 
figures of falconers, forming pillars 
of support. There are two drawers 
in the frieze, two at the bottom of 
the doors, and three very small ones 
behind the center door. Behind the 
two side doors are open spaces, 
probably used for valuable papers. 
It splendidly illustrates the architec- 
tonic character of so much of the 
furniture of this period. 

The cupboard of this century was 
a precursor of the later day ward- 
robes. It often served, besides, as a 
stand on which to place some article 
of decorative significance. The 
example presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Webber is of walnut, with simple 
carving of conventionalized anthe- 
mion. 

The Institute greatly appreciates 
this generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webber and hopes that it will pave 
the way for other gifts from this col- 
lection, so that the Institute may 
be able to retain intact this splendid 
group of Renaissance objects. 


J. W. 
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